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to these matters, which will directly or indirectly elucidate the modes of making and using the stone 
articles found in Ireland, and especially in Ulster, as well as elsewhere in Europe ; and we require 
also to know all that has been ascertained respecting the use and manufacture of stone implements 
in modern times by uncivilised tribes of people, discovered by Europeans to be destitute of iron and 
steel, the materials used by us, and also by various ancient nations, for cutlery. — I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Tkevelyan. 



ANTIGUAKIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Exclusion op Women. — In the account of the 
Hound Tower of Devenish [Journal, vol. 4, p. 
282] an extract is given from an old Icelandic 
author, mentioning that into a certain island in 
one of the Irish lakes no female of any animal 
(including the human species) was allowed to 
enter. This rule seems also to have been en- 
forced in various parts of Europe. The follow- 
ing extracts from Curzon's Monasteries of the 
Levant, shows that it is still in existence, even in 
the nineteenth century : — 

" No female animal of any sort is admitted on 
any part of the Peninsula of Mount Athos ; and, 
since the days of Constantine the soil of the Holy 
Mountainhas never been contaminatedby the tread 
of woman's foot. On this peninsula are twenty- 
one monasteries. One of the monks of the monas- 
tery of Simopetra, a magnificent looking man, of 
thirty or thirty-five years of age, did not remember 
his mother, and did not seem quite sure that he 
ever had one ! He had never seen a woman, nor 
had he any sort of idea what sort of things women 
were, or what they looked like. He asked me 
whether they resembled the pictures of the Holy 
Yirgin, which hang in every church. These 



pictures are all exactly alike, stiff, hard, and dry, 
without any appearance of life or emotion ; and 
do not afford a very favourable idea of the beauty 
of the fair sex. He listened with great interest 
while I told him that all women were not exactly 
like the pictures he had seen, and that they dif- 
fered considerably one from another; but I did not 
think it charitable to carry on the conversation 
further, although the poor monk seemed to have 
a strong inclination to know more of that in- 
teresting race of beings from whose society he 
had been so entirely debarred." Oktentalis. 

Cross of Coxg. — A controversy is published 
in the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archmolo- 
gical Society, [vol. 3, 1st Series, p. 417, and 
vol. 1, New Scries, p. 37], respecting the correct 
reading of the Irish inscription on the Cross of 
Cong. Mr. O'Neill, (author of the beautiful pic- 
torial work on the Crosses of Ireland,) objects to 
the copies and readings given by Dr. Petrie, in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy for 
10th June, 1850, and states that he himself, 
having made an accurate transcript of the entire 
inscription from the Cross itself, is enabled to 
point out several errors made by Dr. Petrie. Dr. 
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O' Donovan, in reply, defends Dr. Petrie's version 
and translation. One point particularly dwelt 
on by Mr. O'Neill, is, that a name, O'fiubdenit, 
which appears on the cross as that of a bishop, 
is converted by Dr. Petrieinto O'Dubthaigh, and 
translated O'Duffy. Dr. O'Donovan asserts that 
no such surname as Dubdenit ever had any exis- 
tence in Ireland. In reading lately Ilssher's 
Bylloge Veterum Epistolarum Ilibernicarum, I 
met with a passage which seems to render it 
highly probable that Dr. 0' Donovan has stated 
this too rashly. It is as follows (translating 
from the Latin) : — " Virgilius, an Irishman by 
birth, and of noble family, was appointed by 
Pope Stephen, and Pepin King of the Pranks, to 
the See of Juvavia [Episcopatus Juvaviensis] ; 
but was retained by the king for nearly two 
years, on account of his uncommon learning 
and piety: afterwards being honourably dis- 
missed with recommendations to Ottilo, then 
Duke of Bavaria, he accepted the bishopric from 
him. Por two years more, however, he declined 
being consecrated, and had the pontifical acts 
performed by his own priest, Dobdan, a Greek, 
who had followed him from home. * * * I 
should be surprised at reading of a Greek having 
come from our Ireland, if I did not know that 
at Trim, in Meath, there is in existence a church 
which is called the i Greek Church' to this day." 
[Sglloge, mdcxcvi., p. 46, Edition of 1696.] 

We have here a name, recorded as connected with 
the ecclesiastical body in Ireland, which agrees 
perfectly with the name occurring, according to 
Mr. O'Neill, on the Cross of Cong, excepting only 
the last syllable ; and, if we consider that it was 
a Greek name, and that the Greek mode of forming 
patronymics was by affixing the termination ides, 



we shall by this process have Dobdanid-es, a word 
which would become according to the Irish ortho- 
graphy (rejecting as usual the last syllable of fo- 
reign words) Dobdcmid or Dobdanit — the very 
name in question. Sexex. 

An obscure expression in Shakspeare has been 
very well explained by T. H. P., in the last 
"Number of the Journal [vol. 5, p. 92] by a word 
in the Irish language. Allow me to mention 
another example which may be explained from 
the same source. 

Mr. Knight, in his Pictorial Shakspeare, at 
the following passage in Coriolanus, [Act 3, 
Scene lj — 

" Siculus. This 13 clean ham. 
Brutus. Merely awry. When he did love his country 
It honoured him ;" 

has a note in which he says: — "We take this 
to mean — * nothing to the purpose.' " He is evi- 
dently ignorant of the real meaning of the -word, 
although the expression " awry," used by Brutus, 
might have led him to it. There is no difficulty 
in explaining it, if we recollect that in Irish the 
word cam signifies "crooked." 

But the real difficulty seems to me to be why 
Shakspeare, an English writer, should be found 
employing pure Irish words. Sexex. 

I beg to protest against the use of the word 
Kid-van as applied to stone sepulchral chambers 
in Ireland. The word is Welsh, and signifies a 
" stone chest," but is totally unknown in Ire- 
land. Even a corrupt form of the word has 
been authorised by being printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Itoyal Irish Academy [vol. 4, p. 
188, and elsewhere], namely, Kiswain. This 
is surely making " confusion worse confounded." 

Antiquaeius. 
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The Bronze pin or Bealg 
here represented of the 
ample of a very remark- 
form; differing materially i 
nerally found in Ireland, 
it is formed is cast bronze 
colour. As the cavity un- 
evidently been occupied 
of some kind, it is not 
whole has been covered 
though no traces of this 
seems improbable that a 
in a pin formed merely of 
cimen forms part of the 
quities made by the late 
of Prospect, near Bally- 
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The Ordnance Survey of 



Falhinn, which is 
full size, is an ex- 
able and unusual 
from all those ge- 
Themetalof which 
of the usual dark 
der the ring has 
by a precious stone 
unlikely that the 
with gilding, al- 
now remain. It 
gem would be worn 
bronze. This spe- 
collection of Anti- 
James Bell, Esq., 
money. 

[Edit.] 
Augustine Cahons." — 
the County of London- 



derry contains in the " Memoir of the City" two 
very strange inaccuracies j and as this is a work 
which is looked upon as a high authority, — 
quoted before juries and in Archaeological publica- 
tions, — and as it is the main object of all Archaeo- 
logical societies to elicit truth, I have presumed 
that your Journal would be freely open to any 
remarks having this tendency. 

My attention has only been directed to that 
portion of the work which is referred to in the 
Index under the title " Antiquities of the City," 
pp. 24-26, and to this, therefore, I confine myself. 

Now the first error — which is so glaring that 
it might almost be thought typographical — is at 
p. 25, where the Dominican convent is styled an 
alley. The only answer to this is that there 
never has been an alley of Dominicans, or 
" fratres predicatores," as the mediaeval writers 
more usually called them. The next inaccuracy, 
and the one which has prompted me to make 
this communication, occurs a few lines further 
down the page, in the notice of the " Augusti- 
nian Church/ ' where the writer confounds in one 
line the Augmtiniam with the Canons Regular 
of the Order of St. Augustine. Now it is some- 
what remarkable that it should never have oc- 
curred to the able translator and annotate of the 
Metropolitan Visitation of the Diocese of Berry 
(printed in the 1st vol. of the Ulster Journal of 
Archeology) that the Augustinians are altogether 
a distinct and separate order from the Augusti- 
nian Canons ; and that, during the middle ages, 
both orders were often to be found in the same 
city. This alone has created great confusion, 
contradiction, and lengthened argument, amongst 
the historians of Bristol ; and the consequence is, 
that some of them have made a similar mistake 
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to that of the writer in the Ordnance Survey. 
There is this difference, however, that whereas 
the latter had no local authority to guide him, 
the former actually possessed the evidence of an 
eye-witness, William Botonen, she Wyrcestre, 
an antiquary of Bristol, who lived in the middle 
of the 15th century, and whoso notes and mea- 
surements of "both churches (Augustinians* and 
Augustinian Canons') have been carefully pre- 
served ;* and what is still more important, the 
names of the founders, the exact site, and the 
time of the foundation of both houses, are also 
given. From all which we deduce, 1. That the 
Augustinians possessed only one house in the 
city of monasteries ; 2. That they were compa- 
ratively poor and insignificant; 3. That they 
were inside the walls (the Canons being outside) ; 
4. That they did not establish themselves in 
Bristol before the close of the 13th or early part 
of the 14th century; and lastly, that they were 
quiet and retiring, making no appearance either 
in the annals of the city or the inquisition of the 
bishop of the diocese. — With such evidence as 
this, and in the absence of proof that the Augus- 
tinian Church of Derry belonged to the Canons 
of St. Augustine, I see no reason why we should 
doubt that the Augustinians possessed a convent 
in the City of Derry. 

I refer you to Fosbroke's History ofMonachism, 
Leland's Itinerary , and the Itinerary of W. de 
Wyrcestre already alluded to, for farther evi- 
dence as to this small monastic Order, which has 
been so much overlooked. 

Derry. £, y? t GODWIN, 

Looking over some back numbers of this Jour- 

* See Original in the British Museum, and Nasmyth's 
Ed. '« Itinerarium TT, de Wyreestre." 



nal, [vol. 3, p. 323], I lately met with a query re- 
specting the meaning of "cantle," a word scarcely 
obsolete at the present day, as I suspect it still 
holds a place among the mysterious technicalities 
of the modiste. Cantle means a corner, a subdi- 
vision, a small piece cut off from a larger, and 
evidently is the old English form of the French 
chanteau, which Boyer explains as a " morceau 
coupe d un grand pain. In Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Queen of Corinth, the word has a very 
similar signification : — 

" Do you remember 
The cantelh of immortal cheese ye carried with ye '?" 

Stanihurst thus uses the word in the " Epistle 
Dedicatory" to the continuation of his Chronicles 
of Ireland : — 

"Betaking your lordship to God, I crave your 
attention in perusing a cantell or parcell of the 
Irish Historie that here issueth." 

Dryden gives the word cantkts, as a diminu- 
tive of cantle: — 

u Huge cantlets of his buckler strew the ground," 

I have somewhere met with the verb scantle, 
meaning to divide, but cannot give a reference at 
present; it is no doubt the parent of the word 
scantling, as applied to timber. I would not go 
so far as to say that our English county is a 
near relative of the French chanteau y though it 
seems very probable that a Swiss canton is. Seve- 
ral other French words are Anglicised in a simi- 
lar manner, the eau changing to I, as castle, 
mantle, mackerel, morsel, &c. 

As another instance of cantle, I may adduce 
the ballad of Ryems, King of North Wales, 
which was sung, or intended to have been sung, 
before Queen Elizabeth, at her last and memo- 
rable visit to Kenilworth Castle. According to 
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the ballad, Byems was not content with con- 
quering eleven neighbouring kings, but he also 
subjected them to the degradation of having their 
beards cut off, to form a fringe for his robe of 
state. The eleven beards, however, did not com- 
pletely furnish forth this singular robe ; there 
was a corner (or cantle) left without fringe. So 
Byems sent a herald to King Arthur, with the 
following rude message : — 
" King Ryems of North Gales greeteth well thee, 
And bids thee anon thy beard thou him send, 
Else from thy jawes, he -will it off rend ; 
For Ms robe of state is a rich velvet mantle, 
With eleven kings' beards border'd about, 
And there is room yet left in a cantle, 
For thine to stand to make the twelfth out." 
Kenilworth connects Shakespeare, Elizabeth, 
and Scott. The innumerable anachronisms of 
the latter are nowhere so thickly scattered as 
in the romance of Kenilworth. To cite but one 
instance, several of the characters speak about 
Shakespeare, and quote his dramas. Elizabeth 
also speaks of Shakespeare to his friend and pa- 
tron, Lord Southampton. Yet not one of Shake- 
speare's plays was written when the Queen 
visited Kenilworth. Lord Southampton was 
then an infant " mewling in his nurse's arms ;" 
while the bard himself was, " with shining morn- 
ing face, creeping unwillingly" to the grammar 
school of Stratford-upon-Avon. Romance may 
supply the less public incidents to which His- 
tory cannot well stoop ; but it should never be 
permitted to over-run the established landmarks 
of chronology. W. Pevkerton. 

Lis:negaevey. — Onion* of the Name. — [See 
vol. 1, p. 42.] In a pamphlet published in 
1691, (A True and Impartial History of the most 
material Occurrences in Ireland during the Last 



Two Years J is the following: " "We marched be- 
yond Lisburn : this is one of the prettiest inland 
towns in the north of Ireland j the Irish name is 
Lishnegarvah, which they tell me signifies the 
" Gamester's Mount :" for, a little to the North- 
East of the town, there is a Mount moated about, 
and another to the South-West. These were for- 
merly surrounded with a great wood ; and thither 
resorted all the Irish outlaws, to play at Cards and 
Dice. One of the most considerable among them 
having lost all, even his cloaths, went in a passion, 
in the middle of the night, to the house of a noble- 
man in that countrey, who before had set a con- 
siderable sum on his head ; and in this mood he 
surrendered himself his prisoner, which the other 
considering of, pardon' d him; and afterwards 
this town was built, when the knot of these 
rogues was broke; which was done chiefly by 
the help of this one man. The town is so mo- 
dern, however, that Cambden takes no notice of 
it." K. 

Old Fiee-places. — In the town of Ballyclare, 
(County of Antrim) Mr. John Connolly, a few 
years ago, made the following discovery. I fur- 
nish his own account of it : — While levelling his 
garden, he had occasion to remove mould to the 
depth of two feet. In doing so he laid bare 
about thirty feet or upwards of flat stones. It 
turned out that these formed the covering of a 
passage about twelve inches broad and fourteen 
deep. The bottom and sides were carefully 
formed of similar stones. One end of the passage 
had no appearance of intentional closing ; but the 
other was stopped up by a large stone. Against 
this stone a fire evidently had been kept for a 
considerable time, and a quantity of ashes of 
turf remaining showed that the stone remained 
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in the same place where the fire had been kept 
up. No conjecture can be formed concerning 
the use to be made of Buch a place, either in an- 
cient or modern times. Mr. Connolly says, the 
stone, against which the ashes lay, was the re- 
gular weU-known " back-stone' ' of by-gone 
days ; if so, no high ideas of antiquity ought to 
be suggested, as the class of houses in which it 
was used was not of the most remote kind. Until 
the approach of the present century the accom- 
paniments of a kitchen fire were generally a 
square pavement of broad flat stones, on which 
the fire rested; the square from three to ten 
feet on the side. Very frequently the fire was 
a " round-about-fire ;" implying that persons 
could sit in a circle entirely round it. In such 
circumstances a large undressed log of bogwood, 
called the dais, lay " beyond the fire," that is, 
between the fire and the gable. Three or four 
of the cold-rife, or the worse clad, by some in- 
stinct always discovered the dais, and occupied 
it. "When not so occupied, the dais never failed, 
in long winter evenings, to afford a comfortable 
corner to a whole batch of noisy youngsters. 

When the fire was so near the wall as not to 
admit the dais, a " back-stone" became an indis- 
pensable requisite. This was a stone not less than 
two feet high, a foot and a half broad, and one 
thick. Against this stone the huge turf fire was 
raised : the result was that any one became able, 
by its colour, wear and tear, to recognise a 
back-stone. Such was the stone described by 
Mr. Connolly. 

The "brace" was another accompaniment of the 
more improved kitchen fires. This was an enclo- 
sure to conduct the smoke to an aperture left in 
the roof for its egress. The brace was formed of 



upright stakes, and interlaced with briars, twigs, 
or willows ; and then covered outside and inside 
with prepared clay. This brace was square, and, 
in some of the oldest houses, was ten feet each side 
at base, but narrowed at the top to two. I never 
saw a brace which would permit a man six feet 
high to pass under it without stooping. 

But the farm-house brace was not without its 
interest to others besides the antiquary ; for, if 
it preserved within it the soot of past centuries, 
it had more, it had its large, ponderous, yellow, 
toothful flitches ; its quarters of hard and dry 
hung beef; its tasty mutton; and its strings of 
long puddings, both black and white. 

The space between the round-about-fire and 
the gable possessed not only attractiveness, but 
really was requisite ; and the little servant boy 
knew that it was his duty every evening before 
dark, with his " peat-waight," to place there as 
much clipped bog-fir and turf as would be requi- 
site for the remainder of the evening. This 
supply occupied the space between the dais and 
the fire ; and some one, stretched at full length 
upon the heap, supplied the fire with turf and 
bog-fir, and thus furnished light to the industrious 
knitters and spinners surrounding him. To this 
space was applied the appellations " Aboon the 
fire ;" " Ayont the fire," &c. ; and here was lo- 
cated that ruling power whose influence was all- 
important in the domestic circle. To this the 

poet alludes in the following lines : — 
** I will tell you if you please, 
What will keep the house at ease ; 
Gie the bairuies bread and cheese, 
And th' auld wife a sneeshin ; 
The auld wife ayont the fire, she dies for want o' 
sneeshin." 
These are now matters of the past. 

William Millen, Belfast. 
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Every one knows that, besides the sculptures 
discovered in Assyria, there has also been found 
a large number of clay tablets, six or seven inches 
in length, and covered with inscriptions in small 
arrow-headed characters . These are catalogues 
of the animals hunted by the king, of the birds 
which enlivened Assyria by their song, &c. In 
addition to these, however, there are large hexa- 
gonal prisms, also covered with inscriptions, con- 
taining the annals of Assyria. From these docu- 
ments, prisms, tablets, and bricks, a new light 
has been thrown on ancient history. It now 
appears that Asiatic history must be entirely re- 
constructed. One thing certainly has been as- 
certained, viz., that, two thousand five hundred 
years before Christ, all Southern Asia was over- 
powered by a people speaking the Scythian lan- 
guage. Now, does not this perfectly harmonise 
with the ancient history of Ireland, as given by 
Keating ? He says : — " The laws, customs, and 
manners of the Scythians were received by the 
other nations as the standards of policy, civility, 
and learning ; and they were the first after the 
flood who attempted to reform mankind," &c. 
In other words, is not history, as handed down 
by our old Irish annalists, now proved by these 
recent discoveries to be more truthful than the 
received Grecian history ? C. M. O'Keeffe. 

GrfiEAT Military Hospital at Belfast. — [vol. 
4, p. 84, note.] The following extracts from an 
old pamphlet published in 1691, allude to this 
Hospital : — 

" As for the Great Hospital at Belfast, there 
are 3762 that died in it from the first of Novem- 
ber [1689,] to the first of May, [1690,] as ap- 
pears by the Tallies given in by the men that 
buried them. There were shipt at Carlingford 



and Dundalk 1970 sick men, and not 1100 of 
them came ashore ; nay, so great was the mor- 
tality, that several ships had all the men in them 
dead, and nobody to look after them whilst they 
lay in the Bay at Carrickfergus." 

"The general had his head-quarters at Lisburn ; 
and the Hospital was ordered to be at Belfast, 
which is a very large town, and the greatest for 
trade in the North of Ireland ; and the inhabi- 
tants have lately built a very famous stone Bridge, 
but the Wars coming on, it is not as yet quite 
finished." 

"The feaver was very violent at this time 
all the North of Ireland over; insomuch that 
it was impossible to come into any house, but 
some were sick or dead, especially at Belfast, 
where the hospital was. I have sometimes stood 
in the street there, and seen ten or a dozen Corps 
(of the towns people) go by in little more than 
half-an-hour." R. 

I take the liberty to inform you that Crosses 
of the peculiar form of the one engraved in the 
2nd volume of the Ulster Journal of Archeology, 
[page 114,] are of Spanish make, and, I believe, 
not uncommon ; for I know of two in the Mu- 
seum at Oscott, in the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham, and I have seen two others. They 
are smaller than the Youghal example, and not, 
like it, reliquaries; but all have the legend, Dne 
Memento Mei. They are, I believe, connected 
with the history of St. James, King of Arragon. — 

Since writing the foregoing I have visited the 
Museum of Oscott, and tried to get at the Spanish 
Cross, but unfortunately the lock of the case was 
spoilt and we could not open it. However, it is 
3 J inches long, has engraved upon it a Crucifix, 
and the legend IN EI and Dne Memento 
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Mwr. The other side of course I could not see. 
These crosses came from Spain, and are modelled 
after a famous cross called the Cross of Caravaga. 
There are two stories respecting its origin, dif- 
fering only in their commencement, and in one 
circumstance afterwards. The first says that a 
Moorish king (of Murcia and Yalentia), Abuzeit, 
held in captivity a Christian priest: the king 
asked him one day what he did when he cele- 
brated Mass : the priest explained it to him, and 
on the king's expressing a wish to witness the 
ceremony, he consented to perform it if the 
proper means of celebrating it were provided. 
The king asked what was necessary, and the 
priest gave him a list of requisites, forgetting, 
however, the cross. When all was provided and 
he came to the altar, he noticed the deficiency, 
and stopped. The king inquired why he did 
not go on, and the priest replied that it was un- 
lawful to celebrate Mass without a cross on the 
altar. " Is it not that which I see there?" said 
the king : and the priest turning round saw that 
one had been placed upon the altar, (the second 
story says it was brought by angels) and he then 
celebrated in presence of the king, who imme- 
diately expressed a desire to become a Christian, 
and ceased henceforward from persecuting them. 
This must have been about the year 1125. The 
cross thus supposed to have been miraculously 
brought has been preserved ever since with great 
veneration, and its form (a cross with double 
transverse arms) is a favourite one in Spain to 
this day. 

I may mention, besides, that I have seen in 
the treasury of the Sisters of Notre Dame at 
Ts T amur, in Belgium, a beautiful cross of this very 
form. The cross itself is of Byzantine work, 



and is decorated with circular enamels : 1 . An 
altar prepared for Mass, but without a cross, and 
the Greek word Hetoimacia (the Preparation). 
It may have been made with reference to this 
very story. 2. St. John, 3. St. Mark, 4. St. Paul, 
5. St. Matthew, 6. St. Peter, 1. St. Panteleemon, 
8. St. Gabriel. The foot of the cross is French 
work of the 12th century. 

I might furnish some further particulars on 
the same subject, if desirable, but the above 
may suffice at present. Daniel Hy. Haigh. 

Erdington, Birmingham. 

Thbee Legs oe Mann, — In a former notice 
the attention of readers was drawn to an old 
Eoman medal, having on it the three legs of 
Mann. The following extract refers to the same 
device. It is from the Chronicle published by 
Camden : — " The Scots afterwards under Eobert 
Brus recovered it, and Thomas Randolph, that 
Scottish hero, as long after Alexander Duke of 
Albany, wrote themselves Lords of Mann, and 
bore the modern arms of the Kings of the Isles, 
viz., three human legs, armed, conjoined, and 
bending the knees, such as appear naked on the 
ancient coins of Sicily, to denote the three pro- 
montories. For before (as I find on the seals of 
the kings) they used a ship with sails furled, 
with the title of Rex Mannice el insularum — King 
of Mann and the Isles." E. G. 

Hugh O'Neill. — Some interesting though 
casual references to this remarkable man are 
found in English works, and are worth preserving; 
— for instance :— In the Penniles Parliament, or 
thread-bare Poets, for all Mirth and Wittie Con- 
ceits, published as early at least as 1608, we 
find a few words that show how much this chiefs 
name occupied men's minds in those days: — 
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" In like manner we think it necessary and con- 
venient that there shall be great noise of wars 
in taverns, and wine shall make some so ven- 



turous as they will destroy Tykone and all his 
power at one draught." H. P. 



ANSWEES TO QUERIES. 



Break or Killyleagh. — [Queries vol. 1, p. 
140.] A query respecting this engagement be- 
tween the English and Irish forces, in which the 
latter were victorious, remains unanswered. In 
a scarce pamphlet published in London, 1691, 
entitled A True and Impartial History of the most 
material Occurrences in the Kingdom of Ireland, 
during the Two Last Years, with the present state 
of loth Armies, written by "An Eye-witness to 
the most remarkable passages," I find the fol- 
lowing notice : — 

"A little before this [King James's landing in 
Ireland, March, 1689], the Protestants in Ire- 
land were in daily expectation of arms, ammu- 
nition, commissions, and some forces from Eng- 
land, and it's more than probable, that if they 
had got them, or not hop'd for them, the busi- 
ness had cost neither so much blood or treasure 
as it since has : yet some advised not to make 
any show of discontent, till they had an oppor- 
tunity, and were in a condition to make their 
party good, by the arrival of succour from Eng- 
land. But the greater part, impatient of delay, 
began to list men, and with what arms they 
could get, to make a show of forming an army. 
Against those in the North, Lieutenant-General 
Hambleton marched, with about one thousand of 
the standing army, and nigh twice as many Bap- 
parees in a distinct body : they met at Dromore 
in the County of Down, and on the 14th of 



March, the Protestants were routed with no great 
difficulty; and no wonder, for they were very 
indifferently provided with arms, ammunition, 
and commanders, nor was their discipline any 
better. This was called afterwards the Break of 
Drummore, (a word common among the Irish 
Scots for a Kout.) At the same rate were others 
served shortly after, at a place called Kilhleigh, 
under one Hunter ; and them that resisted had 
the same fate at several other places." Senex. 

Bound Towees. — The following furnishes an 
answer to E. G.'s inquiry [vol. 4, p. 170] as re- 
gards one of the Towers in his list. On the 1 8th 
May, 1850, Sir "William Betham read to the 
Boyal Irish Academy a notice from a MS. in the 
British Museum in the handwriting of Sir James 
"Ware, in which it was stated that Dr. John 
Leslie, Bishop of Baphoe, when building an 
episcopal palace there, pulled down a Bound 
Tower or pyramid which stood at Baphoe, and 
discovered the bones of a man beneath it. Sir 
William observed that this letter demonstrated 
the existence of a Bound Tower formerly at 
Baphoe. Ebionkach. 

Earl's Meadows. — At p. 22, vol. 4 of this Jour- 
nal, is a query respecting the origin of the name, 
" Earl's Meadows," as applied to certain lands. 
In the ltinerarium of W. de Wyrcestre, lands 
bordering the river Froome, on the East side of 
Bristol, are repeatedly alluded to under this title. 
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The district is still known as " Earl's Mead," and 
the principal house in the neighbourhood, which 
was for some time my residence, is still called 
' ' Earl's Mead House." The origin of this name, 
which has been handed down unaltered from the 
15th century, is to be traced, I believe, to the 
fact of the property having been originally an- 
nexed to the governorship or lordship of the 
Castle of Bristol, which, under the Saxons, was 
always held by the Earl of Gloucester. 
Londonderry. E. ~W". Godwin. 

Ploughing by the House's Tail. — If Ollamh 
Fodhia [vol. 4, p. 275] will look into O'Reilly's 
Dictionary for the word seisreach, he will see 
that the old Irish plough had six horses. The 
ploughing was not shallow : it was deep, as is 
evident from the traces or furrows which it has 
left on the tops of our hills. The horses being 
many, their labour was light, notwithstanding 
the depth of their ploughing, and the peculiar 
mode of attaching their team. The Irish race 
of horses was a fine one, as is evident from the 
many passages which occur in Irish literature, 
and in the Brehon Laws, descriptive of a good 
horse. The metrical account of Richard II. *b 
Invasion tells us that M c Murrough's horse was 
worth 400 cows : and "Ware says, (commenting 
on this passage) " observe the price." If we 
consider that it is a bad cow that is not worth 
£3, M c Murrough's horse was valued at £1,200 
at least. C. M. O'Keeffe. 



St. Aidan' s Church. — In reply to the query 
of Sesex [vol. 4, p. 274] I beg to inform him 
that Aidan was an Irish bishop, sent from Iona 
to preach the Gospel in Northumbria, at the 
request of King Oswald, A.D. 635. Bede 
gives him a high character for diligence and 
piety ; though he qualifies it by finding fault 
with his want of communion with the Roman 
missionaries, then in Kent. By the labours of 
Aidan and Ms compatriots, Chad, Finan, and 
Dimna, Christianity was established in every 
shire north of the Thames, save Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Aidan, in conformity with Irish usage, 
fixed his see at lindisfarne (Holy Island.) The 
last bishop of Lindisfarne, Colman, on the adop- 
tion of the Roman usages by King Oswy, after 
a discussion at "Whitby, retired to Ireland with 
his clergy and many Saxon priests and nobles. 
He became Abbot of Inisbofin [the Island of the 
White Cow] according to the Annah of the Four 
Masters, AD. 667. The English who accompa- 
nied him founded " Mayo of the Saxons." 
London. ^V, M C C. 

In reply to Mr. Pinkerton's query about 
Fisher's engravings of Belfast, [vol. 5, p. 92] 
I beg to state, that I am informed by a friend, 
that he recollects seeing one of these engravings 
in a collection of prints preserved in the Armagh 
Library. He thinks it probable that the whole 
four will be found there. R. L. 
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QUERIES. 



Story, in Ms History of the Wars of Ireland, 
which was published in 1693, says, (p. 194) 
speaking of military operations in August, 1691 : 
— " Brigadier Leveson, with 700 horse and dra- 
goons, went into the County of Kerry to reduce 
the Irish in those parts ; which some of the in- 
habitants, in other places, will needs call the 
most natural Irish in the kingdom ; and yet they 
say every cote-boy &m.oiig8tth.emcan8peak Latin" — 
I have often heard of this peculiarity of the 
peasantry in some parts of the South of Ireland, 
and I think it is noticed by travellers who visited 
the country at the close of the last century. Will 
any of your readers be kind enough to explain 
how it originated, and what object a working 
man could possibly have in acquiring a know- 
ledge of a dead language : likewise to mention 
at what period the practice ceased, or if instances 
are still met with of individuals among the pea- 
santry who know Latin. Anglictts. 

According to the popular theory, the Irish, or 
Gaels, were the aboriginal savages of the con- 
tinent of Europe. This theory is based upon the 
unquestionable fact that rivers and mountains in 
Europe bear Irish names. If the Irish came 
from the continent, — if they occupied the whole, 
or nearly the whole surface of Europe, — how 
does it happen that there is now no relic of so 
widely spread a race still lingering in some 
corner of that continent ; that no tribe is found, 
however small, speaking the Irish tongue, hidden 



among the folds of her mountain ranges where 
they may have taken refuge? How did they alone 
come to be so widely exterminated, while we 
find a remnant of the old Iberians (the Basques) 
still occupying the North of Spain, and a frag- 
ment of the Bretons occupying a corner of France? 
Is such an extermination probable ? How does 
it come to pass that no people on all the Euro- 
pean continent term a mountain sliabh, while 
there is such a people in Tartary ? If any of the 
races now existing on the continent of Europe 
had given their present names to the rivers and 
mountains, which are admittedly Irish, would not 
one of their words for a mountain be sliahJi? This 
argument alone seems to me fatal to the hypo- 
thesis that the Irish or Gaels were the aboriginal 
savages of Europe. C. M. O'Keeffe. 

Can any of your readers inform me what is 
the origin or meaning of the expression " Black- 
mouthed Presbyterians," often used when speak- 
ing of that class of Dissenters in Ireland ? 

K. L. 

I wish to inquire whether artificial caves have 
been discovered, and to what extent, in any of 
the earthen mounds so numerous in the North 
of Ireland, and which are commonly known by the 
name of Danes' Forts ? Also, whether their use 
has been ascertained; whether sepulchral or 
otherwise? B. L. 

Is the English word "clock" derived from 
the Irish clog, a bell ? If not, from what is it 
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derived ? I think the derivation is likely : be- 
cause Dean Swift has said : — 

" England, confess this land of mine 
First taught thee wisdom human and divine ;" 
that is to say, the Saxon pagans of England re- 
ceived the arts of civilisation from Irish mission- 
aries ; and these probably were the first to intro- 
duce bells. The most noticeable part of a clock 
to a rude people would be its bell, which sounded 
the hours ; and the name of that part would come 
in time to be applied to the whole machine. 
C. M. O'Keefee. 

What is the origin of the expression " clap - 
trap/' applied frequently to describe anything 
said or done merely for effect ? C. A. 

The following brief notice of "pearl-fishing" 
in the River Bann is given in Payne's Universal 
Geography, published in 1794: — "The river 
Band, famous for its pearl-fishery, * * * * 
rises from the mountains in the County of 
Down." — Can any person tell me when this 
fishery was carried on, and to what extent ? 

E. L. 

What is the origin of the expression " to go a 
wool-gathering ?" Cailin. 

At what period were the present names given 
to the thirty-two counties in Ireland ? and from 
what were they taken ? In most cases, no doubt, 
the name of a chief town naturally suggested a 
name for the whole county; as Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, &c. ; but in some instances this was 
not so. For example, what suggested the names 
Mayo, Kerry, "Fermanagh, Heath, and Tyrone ? 
In some of the counties the towns which bear 
the same name are now insignificant places ; as 
Louth, Antrim, and Leitrim. Cfeiosfs. 

I have the authority of Ware, [cap. 7, p. 40] 



and Ussher, and O'Flaherty [ Ogygia] for stating 
that, in the Council of Constance (Constantiensi) 
held in 1477, when a question arose about pre- 
cedency, it was decided that there are or ought 
to be four Empires in Europe — 1, Borne ; 2, Con- 
stantinople ; 3, Ireland, 4, Spain. On this occa- 
sion two authors were quoted in support of the 
decision — namely, Albertus Magnus, and Bar- 
tolomscus Anglicus. Now, query, what do these 
writers say respecting Ireland ? What are the 
passages which the Council quoted ? And was 
Adrian the Fourth's Bull annulled by this deci- 
sion of the Council of Constance ? 

C. M, O'Keeeee. 

What were the Irish Happarees, of whom we 
often find mention in histories of the wars be- 
tween the Irish and English ? Anglicus. 

" I went abroad into the country [near Newry J 
where I found the houses deserted for several 
miles. Most of them that I observed had Crosses 
on the inside, above the doors upon the thatch ; 
some made of wood, and others of straw or rushes, 
finely wrought : some houses had more and some 
less. I understood afterwards, that it is the cus- 
tom among the native Irish to set up a new cross 
every Corpus CJiristi day ; and so many years as 
they have lived in such a house, as many crosses 
you may find. I asked a reason for it, but the cus- 
tom was all they pretended to." — Old Pamphlet, 
1691.— 

Perhaps some of your readers can explain this, 
and say whether any such custom still remains 
near Newry, or elsewhere in Ireland. R. 

Peat Bogs. — It has been ascertained, I believe, 
beyond a doubt, that peat bogs grow, when suf- 
ficient moisture is present ; and that they are 
not merely a deposit left by floods. Can any of 
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your correspondents inform me whether the rate 
of growth has been determined in any instance ? 
The question has a close connection with Irish 
archa3ology ; because, the annual average growth 
being once known, we can approximate to the 
age of any objects found at a given depth in a 
bog. Senex. 

Peat Bogs. — Our bogs are well known to con- 
tain numberless trees, the remains of our ancient 
forests. I beg to propose the following queries 
regarding the circumstances under which these 
trees are found ; and will feel obliged by the 
answers of any correspondents who may have 
turned their attention to the matter. 

1 . Do the trees appear to have grown in the 
places where they are now found prostrate, or 
to have been brought there by a flood or current ? 

2. Do their tops point in nearly the same di- 
rection, and what is this direction ? 

3. Have any marks of cutting or burning been 
discovered on stumps ? 

4. Are trees, or stumps of trees, ever found 
erect in their growing position, and at what 
depth ? 

5. Can any authentic instance be mentioned 
of stumps and roots being so found, and be- 
low them, at some "depth, other trees, either 
overthrown or in their growing position ? and at 
what depth did this occur ? W. Millen. 

Can any one explain the following entry in 
the Annals of the Four Masters: — "The age of 
Christ, 1171. The Cloictheach [Bound Tower] 
of Telach-aird was burned by Tighearnan Ua 
Jtuairc, with its full of people ?" Who were 
the people ? If ecclesiastics, this fact would 
have been mentioned by such pious persons as 
the annalists. Why did the people crowd into 



the Tower? What part of the structure was 
burned ? Dr. 0' Donovan, the Editor, says, in a 
note to the passage (not, however, referring to 
the fact here recorded): — "This Tower fell 
about the year 1760. The editor was acquainted 
with an old native of this district who saw this 
steeple standing." H. P. 

Grist Mills. — In a chronological book called 
the TabUt of Memory r , published in London, it 
is stated that " Grist-mills were invented in Ire- 
land, A.D. 214." — What is the authority for 
this ? H. P. 

Wheat. — I am not aware that it has been yet 
ascertained at how early a period wheat was cul- 
tivated in Ireland. Oats, rye, and barley seem 
to have been common over all the Northern and 
Western countries of Europe from the most re- 
mote historic ages. The climate and soil of Ire- 
land are quite suitable for their growth ; but it 
is well known that vast tracts of land here art: 
totally uncapable of producing wheat; while 
there are many of our seasons so wet and late 
that, even in the more suitable soils, it is a pre- 
carious crop. Although now extensively culti- 
vated, it is known that its first introduction into 
various parts of Ulster, took place within the 
last two hundred years. — Now, have we any 
documentary evidence to show that wheat was 
known in Ireland previous to the introduction of 
Christianity ? Is it not highly probable that it 
was first brought to this country by the monks 
or early Christian missionaries ? Senex. 

The Highland Kilt. — The opinion now ge- 
nerally received is that the Highlanders of Scot- 
land are the descendants of an early colony from 
Ireland — no doubt from the North of Ireland. 
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Now, are we to infer that the peculiar customs 
and usages which have always distinguished 
them are those which they brought with them 
from the parent country? Their language is 
the same, or very nearly the same as the native 
Gaelic of our Ulster mountains and islands. 
Their family names, their division into clans, 
their music, in fact most of their peculiarities, 
can still be observed, mutatis mutandis, in the 
more secluded parts of our northern province, and 
no doubt throughout all the mountain districts 
of Ireland. But their remarkable dress, so dif- 
ferent from anything now to be met with in 
Europe, is quite unknown among us ; is not ap- 
parently alluded to in any ancient works de- 
scriptive of Ireland ; and is not even mentioned 
in our native traditions. The plaid, chequered 
with bright colours, may possibly be a remnant 
of old Irish costume ; but the hilt does not ap- 



pear at any period to have been a part of our 
national dress. On the other hand, this garment 
seems so very unsuited to the chilly climate of 
the Scottish Highlands, that we can hardly con- 
sider it an invention of the people themselves 
after their arrival in their new country. It is 
more likely to have been a form of dress handed 
down from remote generations, and adhered to 
with that pertinacity which so distinguishes the 
Celtic races in the retention of ancient customs. 
But if so, why are no traces of it found in Ire- 
land ? — I beg to inquire, through the pages of 
this Journal, whether Scottish antiquaries have 
been able to discover a period when the kilt was 
not worn by the Highlanders, or whether the 
presumption is in favour of its having always 
formed a part of their national costume. 

Sekex, 



